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SOMETHING ABOUT DOGS. 

Come, little boys and girls, and let us have 

some talk about that kind and useful creature, 
the Dog. 

The Shepherd’s Dog takes care of the sheep 
as they graze on the hills and plains; at night 
he drives them safely into the fold; and if a 
sheep or a lamb were lost, he would not rest till 
he had found it, and brought it back to the flock. 

The Exquimauz sits in his sledge, wrapped 
up from head to foot in warm fur, and his dogs 
draw him swiftly along many miles over the 
ice and snow. 

The Hound is used to hunt the sly fox, that 
steals our chickens. 

The Newfoundland Dogs are so fond of 
water, and are so large and strong, that they 
have saved many people from being drowned. 
If one of them were to see a child fall into the 
water, he would immediately jump in after it, 
and quickly bring it to land. 

Then we must not forget the pretty Spaniel ; 
—he has silky ears, and a curly tail ;—or Little 
Shock, whose long bushy hair nearly covers his 
eyes. These are great favorites with children, 
and play almost as many pranks as their young 
masters. 

Dogs are so fond of those who are kind to 
them, that they would do anything they could 
to protect them from harm. 

Sometimes they will not leave their master 
even after he is dead, but will sit by the body 
as long as they can, and moan very sadly, and 
at last lie down on the grave and die too. 

Old Oak Chest. 


— Moral Tales. — 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SEWING CIRCLE. 


Part I. 

“Oh, mamma! Itis a pleasant day. The 
sun is shining just as bright and beautiful as 
can be. We commence sewing circle to-day! 
oh! T am so glad,” and Laura Comden turned 
from the window, to which she had run on first 

* 








waking to see if it really was a fair day. 

Mrs. Comden smiled and was not a 
little amused to see with what promptness 
and energy the child washed and dressed 
herself. Jt seemed as though the soap 
and water had never been applied as 
freely before, and her face which was 
usually a little pale, was as red all over 
as arose. Stockings were drawn on at 
full speed, and dress and apron were not 
slow in coming after. 


“Why, Laura child! what is your hur- 
= ry? Sewing circle does not commence 
< until two o’clock this afternoon, and here 
® it is not six in the morning yet. What is 
= your haste?” asked her mother. 


3 “ Bell Green and I have a secret, we 
= have to work ali the morning, mamma, 
and I don’t know as we shall be ready for 
circle at two. We are going to do some- 
thing. I will tell you to-night,” and 
being by this time dressed, Laura kissed 
her mother, and ran down stairs. Just as 
she reached the entry below, the front 
door opened and in walked Miss Bell 
Green with a huge bundle under one arm 
and quite a sizeable basket on the other. 

“Whew! Laura! if this aint heavy! 
* I thought I never should get it here in the 

world, and I don’t know that I should if 

Willie had not been going down to the 
store, and helped me along half way. But 
here [am. We will go right up tothe play 
room and go to work.” 

Away up stairs again they went, whispering 
to each other all the way, eager to unroll the 
bundle and uncover the basket. 

“ Mother said I must not look in until I was 
ready to work,” said Bell, as she took off her 
bonnet and shaw]. “Now Iamready. Come, 
let us see,” and carefully unpinning fold after 
fold of the bundle, the contents were at length 
in full view. There was quite a roll of flannel 
on the top, which as they examined proved to 
bea nice skirt all finished but the strings. Then 
came a neat calicoe dress, all cut and basted; 
next three baby dresses; then two pairs of 
stockings; then yarn and knitting needles in 
abundance. “ Why Bell, our little money never 
bought all these things. Where did they come 
from ; all ready too for sewing.” 

“Tt is all mamma’s work,” said Bell, “I gave 
her our money and asked her if she would not 
buy something for us to begin sewing circle 
with, from papa’s store. I told her you and I 
had laid by all our spending pennies since last 
fall, and now wanted to get something which 
would give us work and help poor Chlao’s 
family.” She said we should have to be busy 
all the morning, so let us open the basket and 
see what work we have to do, to have things 
ready.” 

The basket soon displayed its contents, and 
there was cloth for pantlaetts, and a beautiful 
worsted pattern with canvass and crewels for a 
pair of slippers, on which was pinned a slip of 
paper with the lines written on it, “when 
finished, papa will buy them and give four 
dollars for them.” 

“Only think of that, Laura. Kitty Wolfe 
must work these; she is older than we; she 
will do it beautifully.” And now the children 
came at last to that which would occupy them 
all the morning. The last thing which lay in 
the basket was a quantity of odds and ends of 
calicoe, with a pattern for a bed quilt, and they 
must cut and baste and have the quilt ready for 
sewing circle. Just at this moment the break- 
fast bell rang, but as Bell had already break- 
fasted, she sent Laura down alone, and remain- 





ed in the play room adjusting the pieces, and 
preparing for Laura’s return. 

“Look here, Laura,” she said, as the little 
girl came skipping in from breakfast, “see, we 
did not read this. Here on the bundle is pin- 
ned this verse, ‘He that giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord,’ and here on our pieces is 
written ‘not slothful in business.’ It is ma- 
ma’s work, all of it.” 

I do not think these little girls ever spent a 
happier morning than that preparing for the 
circle and when dinner time came, everything 
was arranged, the bundle tied up, the basket 
ready for two o’clock. 

It was not only the consciousness that they 
were doing good, which caused such joy in their 
hearts, but the thought that they had denied 
themselves, and by the saving of that which 
they might have spent on candies and toys, 
helped to make the poor comfortable, added a 
double pleasure, and was as the shining of the 
sun. Little child, can you not go and do like- 
wise ? (T'o be continued.) 








Nurserv. 








ORIGINAL, 


REMINISCENCES 


OF MY CHILDHOOD.—no. 111.—[See page 94.] 
SCHOOL DAYS. 


I think I was but three years old, when 
under Sophia’s gentle supervision, my mother 
sent me for the first time to school. It was 
kept in a little, long, narrow room, by Mrs. 
Brown, a nice pleasant old lady, who while she 
carefuly covered the book from which the class 
recited, would occasionally glance over the 
tops of her spectacles, at the other scholars, and 
give the naughty ones an awful frown. My 
remembrance of this school are very indistinct, 
for I can recall no study which I there pursued, 
though, I am confident that Mrs. Brown initiated 
me into the mysteries of the alphabet. Dressing 
for school I distinctly remember. A proud and 
happy child was I when my mother brought out 
my little woolen red plaid coat, and hooked it 
so carefully around my throat and fastened the 
helt, and then tied on my hood, pulled on my 
beautifully soft angola gloves, and lifted me 
into the sleigh. On rainy days, when we took 
our dinners, our delight was inexpressible, for 
at noon, when we were dismissed, and our 
teacher gone, we and the other children who 
“stayed,” solemnly brought out our baskets, 
and carefully lifted the napkins, with great 
curiosity to see what our mammas had provided 
for our edification. What revelations were 
made of bread and butter, nuts, cakes and 
cookeys, hard boiled eggs, or slices of ham, and 
sometimes such cunning little pies, which we 
distributed to one another with the greatest 
gravity. Then when our meal was ended, our 
napkins folded and laid away, our plays began. 
The empty school room was turned upside 
down by “ blind man’s buff,” or “ minny, minny 
my” or some equally charming game. But 
when we were deepest in our sport, the other 
children would return, old Mrs. Brown would 
come back, the minute hand of the clock would 
slowly move around to x11,—the sharp little bell 
strike two, and quick as thought we would all 
be ranged in a Jong silent row against the wall 
with ourseyes on our books, and our thoughts at 
the ends of the earth. At this school, my life 
was all amusement and no study, an order of 
exercises which I thought very enchanting, but 
which had it lasted would have made a perfect 





dunce of me. But Mrs. Brown’s health failed, 
the school was given up, and I was transferred 
to the charge of Miss Denton, who presided 
over the seminary. The seminary was a curi- 
ous old building, in the gothic style of architec- 
ture, with odd fantastic turrets and high arched 
windows. Within it was delightfully arranged. 
The school room, hall and recitation room, all 
opened by glass doors upon a centre room, 
lighted by a sky-light, and over these rooms 
was a gallery, which looked down upon the 
centre room, the opening being guarded by a 
light balustrade to discourage us from leaping 
off, at the hazard of breaking our necks. From 
this gallery four pleasant windows looked out 
on the school grounds. The seminary was 
situated on a little rise of ground which gradually 
sloped down in front into a smooth green lawn 
dotted with young trees. A part of this was 
enclosed by a low railing, and received the 
name of “the circle,” a sacred spot which we 
were not permitted to enter. Behind the house 
the ground slopes down into a narrower lawn 
which was our play ground. In one corner of 
it, was a little collection of stunted pines, but 
evergreens were not abundant. There were 
several apple trees whose fruit never ripened, 
although we were untiring in our experiments 
upon its quality: beginning to taste the apples 
when small, hard sour little things the size of 
walnuts, and continuing our trials of the fruit 
until it was gathered. Unluckily for us, Miss 
Denton had it gathered while unripe, so that 
our patient efforts met with no réwafd. Many 
of the trees were old. One I remember was 
broken down and we had two boughs, which 
swung to and fro easily, which we called horses, 
and rode most assiduously, Here two we had 
our plays. Different families under the differ- 
ent trees. I had the happiness of belonging to 
a family of wealth which resided under the 
broken down apple tree. Our bedrooms were 
elegant, carpeted with green grass far more 
soft and beautiful than the richest tapestry car- 
pet, our chairs were blocks of wood which with 
great labor we brought in our arms from a barn 
which was being built near us. Our bright 
shawls folded, made splendid beds, and as we 
were in affluent circumstances we had a piano, 
of our own make indeed. It was made ona 
different principle from those of Nunn, or 
Chickering, or Marsh, but I will describe it to 
you at another time. Cousin Saue. 








Descriptive. 








‘ ORIGINAL. 
SACRED VALLEYS.—NO. Y. 
THE VALLEY OF BOCHIM. 


Tam not aware that modern geographers 
have identified the locality known as the valley 
of Bochim. It was probably not far from Gil-. 
gal, a city which lay between the Jordan and 
Jerico, where the Israelites dwelt for some time 
after entering the promised land, under the 
guidance of Joshua. Of the natural scener 
of this valley we of course know nothing. It 
may have been as beautiful as Elah and as. 
fertile as Sharon, or it may have been a barren 
wilderness ; but a deeper interest attaches to it, 
than that of its mere geographical features. 

The children of Israel] had been commission- 
ed of God to possess the land. They were to 
drive out the idolatrous inhabitants and throw 
down their altars. They were not to mingle 
with the people nor to participate in their wor- 
ship. They had, however, disregarded the 
prohibitions of Jehovah and incurred the dis- 
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COMPANION. 











approbation of Heaven. To remind them of 
their delinquency the Lord commissioned a 
messenger to meet them at this place of their 
rendezvous, who uttered in their ears the solemn 
message from Him, found in the first five verses 
of the second chapter of Junees. And they 
called the name of that place Bocnmm, a name 
signifying weepers. : 

If we attempt to anaylize the state of mind 
into which the children of Israel were brought 
by this reproof, we may find a variety of emo- 
tions awakened within them, and calling forth 
their tears. They no doubt felt something of 
sorrow for their sins, some “compunctious 
visitings” for thus neglecting their covenant 
with God. Doubtless also, they were terrified 
by the threatening of God’s messenger, that 
their enemies should be as thorns in their sides 
and their gods as a snare to them. They fear- 
ed that they should fail in their attempt to con- 
quer the land,—that their worldly success was 
to be hindered. And we may readily suppose 
them to have been grieved at the thought that 
their own God and the God of their fathers, was 
about to withdraw his gracious protection,— 
that the Jehovah of Israel had become estranged 
from his chosen people. What wonder that 
they lifted up their voice and wept! 

And what a scene of strange and solemn 
interest must that have been! All Israel was 
there. Uncounted hosts of warriors, clad in 
the garb of battle, the strong men of Israel— 
the young and the old; mothers and daughters 
also, along with the fathers and sons ;—all 
listened to those words of stern reproof from 
the messenger of God, and wept together. 
There was no hiding of the strong emotions 
that swelled within them. The tide of sorrow 
rose higher and higher in that vast sea of 
living hearts, until it burst all barriers and 
poured itself in floods of tears. 

But let us turn from that valley of weepers. 
Their sorrows have long ceased to be. The 
name, however, which they left to the valley in 
which they wept, has been recorded for all ages 
upon the sacred page; and although we may 
fail to identify the spot on which it rested first, 
we have only to look abroad with the most 
careless eye, to find many a vale of sorrow 
along this weary world, where groups of deso- 
late weepers are even now, consecrating to 
themselves new Bochims, and writing the name 
in tears. Shall we intrude unduly into the 
sacredness of these scenes, if we pass along the 
borders of some of these mournful valleys, and 
look upon the weepers and receive instruction ? 
Nay, rather, have we not ourselves mingled in 
some of these scenes and participated in their 
sorrows ? 

We shall not need to go fur aside from the 
common pathway of our human life to find these 
valleys of weepérs. They lie close upon our 
way. Even now we 7 hear the ill suppressed 
sobbings that come up from the Boum or part- 
ING FRIENDS. 

We look into this valley and behold along 
its length of intermingled shade and sunshine, 
uncounted groups, each still held together by 
some strong, secret power, though individuals 
of each seem just upon the point of tearing 
themselves away. In one little group may be 
noticed as the prominent figure, astrong, stately 
man, whose cheeks have been browned by 
tropic suns and the winds of the ocean. A 
pail, delicate woman is gazing into his face 
with tearful eye, while boisterous sons and 
gentler daughters, are crowding close into the 
circle, to receive a father’s parting blessing. 
The ship lies in the offing,—the summons is 
given, end he must go. They all turn toa 
little room aside where lies a pail, sickly boy, 
who must in all probability pass away from that 
household band, before the father’s return; and 
while he presses the boy’s thin hand in his, and 
imprints a last fond kiss upon his palid cheek, 
no wonder that they all lift up their voices and 
weep. 

In another spot a group of sorrowing ones is 
gathered at the family altar, on the eve of part- 
ing with a beloved brother and son to a foreign 
land ; a land not to be visited merely, but to be 
the scene of his life-long labors, and to give 
him at last a grave with strangers. The son 
and achristian brother who is to be the com- 
panion of his destined labors, with a clear strong 
voice, and a stronger faith have just sung those 
beautiful lines, “ Yet, my native land, I love 
thee,” and the patriarchal father, with the 
children and their venerable mother, have bow- 
ed at the throne of grace to crave the divine 
blessing on themselves and their departing son. 








He was the youngest child—the favorite son— 
the brother best beloved. They would not re- 
call him from his sacred errand, and yet they 
could not bid him farewell with tearless eyes. 
The emotions that swell within them are too 
strong for control, and they all weep aloud. 
Yet are they strong in the strength of him who 
said “my grace is sufficient for thee.” 

A larger company next attract our attention. 
A school-like order pervades their ranks, They 
have assembled for the last time in their rela- 
tion as feilow pupils; and while they sit in 
silence, engrossed with thoughts of parting, or 
while their teacher’s voice reminds them of 
scenes of pleasant study which they are to 
leave, and exhorts them so to live that a more 
blessed meeting may be granted them hereafter, 
the tear of sadness moistens many eyes. But 
the anticipated pleasure of meeting friends at 
home does much to counteract their sorrow, 
and their tears are stayed. 

A sadder parting was that of a sweet boy and 
his mother. She was a widow, and‘he her only 
child,—her idol. Poverty and sickness had 
laid their iron hands heavily upon her, and a 
kind relative ina distant state was to become 
the boy’s guardian. But how could she yield 
her darling to the care of distant strangers, 
friends though they were? How could she 
deny herself the music of his laughing tones and 
the joy of his presence, perhaps forever? And 
he—how could he leave that mother who had 
devoted herself so constantly to his every want, 
and been the refuge of his childish sorrows ? 
Poor mother and poor boy! Scarcely had the 
grief of either been more poignant had the 
ether been laid in the grave. 

In another spot was a large concourse, about 
taking their leave, it would seem, of a beloved 
friend, whose patriarchal and holy mind marked 
him as a manof God. Bound to them by cords 
of the most sacred affection, he could not leave 
them without the most painful emotions, on 
their part as well as his. And as once of old 
upon the shores of Miletus, they wept sore and 
fell upon his neck and kissed him, sorrowing 
that they should see his face no more. 

Here and there others were standing, two by 
two, weeping apart, with none to listen to the 
sacredness of their parting vows. They bathed 
their cheeks with tears, but joy was in their 
hearts. The sunshine of hope filled all the 
falling shower with rainbow hues, and wrote 
upon the passing cloud the promise of a brighter 
morrow. We can pause no longer to notice 
the various groups in this Bochim of parting 
friends. But as we turn away, the voice of 
instruction comes thus to our ears. “ Lay not 
too much to heart these sorrows, which ye be- 
hold. These are the lesser griefs of our own 
human condition; and yet they are important 
to teach you the vicissitudes of earthly things, 
and to remind you of the better land where the 
sorrows of parting are unknown.” &£. P. Ww. 

Gorham, Me. (To be Continued.) 





GRAVES OF WATTS AND BUNYAN. 


When in London, I took an early opportunity 
of visiting Bunhill Fields burying grounds, 
where rest, amid those of other worthies, the 
remains of John Bunyan and Isaac Watts. On 
my way thither, I passed the spot where John 
Rodgers and other martyrs embraced the flames, 
rather than renounce their allegiance to Christ. 
The burial ground embraces an extent of seve- 
ral acres, and is thickly covered with monuments 
of the departed. Some few bear inscriptions of 
recent date, but most of that vast congregation 
which repose so quietly in the heart of that 
great city, belonged to a former generation. 

I found the gate unlocked, and entered alone 
to seek for the graves of the glorious old dream- 
er and of the sweet singer in Israel. I soon 
found the grave of Bunyan. A plain, substan- 
tial monument marks the spot. Time has 
obliterated a part of the inscription, but the 
immortal name is distinctly visible. The mar- 
ble on which it is engraven will one day crum- 
ble to dust, but the name of John Bunyan will 
be known and honored in every land where 
Christ has followers, to the end of time. 

I involuntarily too off my hat as I bent over 
his tomb. Feelings, solemn, peculiar, and 
profitable, took possession of my mind. The 
influence of the hour spent over the dust of one 
of God’s “shining ones,” will, I trust, be felt 
for many days. 

What prophet would have gained credence 








had he, when the fanatic tinker was in Bedford 
jail, foretold that the production of his pen 





would be translated into more than a score of 
languages, that his name would be a household 
word in the four quarters of the globe, and in 
the islands of the sea,—that in the estimation of 
the leaders of literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he would rank on the score of genius, 
with the author of Paradise Lost! 

As I was leaving the hallowed spot, my 
thoughts reverted to one no longer an inhabitant 
of earth, who often used to say, “when I get to 
heaven, the first person I shall inquire for will 
be John Bunyan.” She had, in early life, while 
estranged from God, given her affections and 
plighted her faith to one who had learned to 
regard the Bible as acunningly devised fable, 
and death as an eternal sleep. In a revival 
which occurred a few weeks previous to the 
time fixed for her marriage, she was hopefully 
converted. Aftersolemn deliberation and many 
painful mental struggles, she fulfilled her en- 
gagement, and became his wife. Years of un- 
happiness followed. Her husband’s indifference 
and contempt for religion became changed to 
bitter hostility. Her children were taught to 
scorn the Saviour in whom was all her hope. 
Her attempts to teach them the fear of the 
Lord subjected her to cruel persecution. 

The only religious book that her husband 
ever opened, was the Pilgrim’s Progress. It 
had a strange charm for him. He would some- 
times read it to his children, and did not accom- 
pany his readings with comments against the 
religion which the author sought to teach. 

The faithfyl wife made it a constant subject 
of prayer that the book might be the means of 
her husband’s conversion. Her prayer was 
answered. One day, while reading the part 
relating to the valley of the shadow of death, 
he was so deeply moved, that he asked his wife 
what he must do to be saved. By her efforts 
and prayers, he was led to the cross. He be- 
came a new man in Christ. 

The aspect of the family was changed. The 
father became as earnest a friend as he had 
formerly been a bitter enemy of the faith. He 
took unwearied pains in the religious instruc- 
tion of his children, and, in a few years, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing them all members of 
the household faith. After a few years, he was 
called home, but his memory was precious. 
His bereaved partner was spared for many years, 
Next to the Bible, she loved the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ess, 

After leaving the resting-place of Bunyan, I 
sought that of Watts. After a vain search, 
during which [ paused for a few moments over 
the ashes of the mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, I was obliged to call in the aid of the 
sexton. He at once recognized me as an 
American. Heremarked “All the Americans 
come to see the graves of Bunyan and Watts.” 
Chiefly for their benefit, he had set a stake near 
the grave of the latter, to guide them to the 
spot. 

The monument of Watts is more imposing 
than that of Bunyan, and is of more recent con- 
struction. It was a great privilege to stand 
over the ashes of the author of “ Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs.” The earliest religious im- 
pressions that, so far as I can recollect, were 
made upon my mind, were made by the hymn 
beginning with the following stanza. 


“ How glorious is our heavenly King, 
Who reigns above the sky! 

How shall a child presume to sing 
His dreadful Majesty !” 


I have since read many books, some of which 
have hada great influence in moulding my 
character and destiny, but none so great as the 
“Spiritual Songs,” which I committed to me- 
mory before [ learned to read. Blessings on 
the author, and blessings on the mother who 
used to sit by my bedside at evening twilight, 
and repeat the “verses” till they were inef- 
faceably impressed upon * memory 

How many thousand children, how many 
thousand pilgrims full of years have reason to 
bless the name of Isaac Watts! To how many 
thousands have his hymns been the means of 
their first impressions relating to the things 
belonging to their everlasting peace! 

I lingered in the “ Fields” till the shades of 
evening began to fall, when I reluctantly turn- 
ed my footsteps towards my lodgings—meditat- 
ing by the way on the worthlessness of literary 
fame, compared with that fragrant memory 
which is the portion of those who, in humility 
and self-forgetfulness, employ their best endow- 
ments in promoting the Redeemer’s cause. 

MV. Y. Observer.) VIATOR. 





Henevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


ANNIE AND IDA. 
“Go thou and do likewise.” 


It was a delightful evening in the early part 
of September. The sun had departed for a 
while to cheer the inhabitants of the eastern 
sphere. The silvery moon looked forth from 
her azure home, shedding her mild ight upon 
the surrounding scenery, and no cloud appeared 
to mar the beauty of the evening. At the win- 
dow of a spacious apartment in the house of 
Mr. Lee, sat two young girls apparently absorb- 
ed in conversation. Ida Lee and Annie Mor- 
gan were cousins, although from the difference 
in their appearance one would hardly have 
thought it. The soft pleading voice of Annie 
could not be heard so distinctly as that of Ida, 
as she said, “Annie, I do wish you would not 
lecture me all the time about religion; there 
will be time enough by-and-by to attend to that 
dull subject.” Annie Morgan was an orphan— 
her widowed mother had died a twelve month 
before and left Annie to the protection of her 
uncle. 

Mrs. Morgan, though not rich, was possessed 
of the priceless pearl. Annie was her only 
child ; she had endeavored to lead her in the 
pleasant path of early piety, and before her death 
had good reason to hope that Annie was a child 
of God. She knew that in her uncle’s family 
there would be many temptations to allure her 
from the straight and narrow way, but she also 
knew that by the grace of God she could prove 
faithful. 

Annie Morgan was possessed of high intel- 
lectual qualities. There was a charm in the 
affectionate tone of her voice and the beaming 


intelligence of her eye, which made her society - 


delightful. 

Ida was considered very beautiful. Her eye 
was black and brilliant, and her glossy hair of 
the same color, clustered in ringlets about her 
finely moulded forehead. Her every feature 
was beautiful as if chiselled by the hand of an 
inspired artist. Nature had indeed been lavish 
in her gifts to her. Her every wish was grati- 
fied and many were the admirers that waited to 
do her homage. Often did she glitter in the 
ball room and move in the gay circle of fashion, 
when, had she consulted her own inclinations, 
she would have remained at home in quiet con- 
versation with Annie. 

Ida was possessed of a warm and tender 
heart, and though often thoughtless, she never 
heard the cry of the needy sufferer with indiffer- 
ence. Yet she was destitute of the one thing 
needful, without which no one can be truly 
happy. Often had she resisted the influence of 
the spirit of God, warning her to forsake the 
evil of her ways. It was on the evening before 
mentioned, after one of these seasons of serious- 
ness that Annie had spoken to her of the danger 
of delay. The tender cord was touched, and 
she was half inclined to open her mind to Annie 
and tell her of her longings for that peace of 
mind which the world can never give, yet she 
yielded to the tempter, and answered with cold 
indifference. But the tender warnings and 
kind admonitions of Annie, although they then 
appeared to be useless, were not altogether 
unheeded ; they sank deep into the heart of Ida. 

If you, my reader, would know their effect, 
leave for a,while thy home of opulence, and go 
with me to a small cottage embosomed in trees 
on the banks of the Connecticut. On a couch 
lies a dying sufferer; a holy calm is on her 
brow, which speaks of happiness in the midst 
of suffering. A weeping husband and an only 
child stand by her bed ; yet they mourn not as 
those without hope; for they know there is One 
above who will sustain them when she for whom 
they weep shall be no more. 

We can hardly recognize in that placid 
countenance the features of the once proud Ida, 
yet it is indeedthe same. Annie, the sweet 
gentle Annie, had long before gone to those 
mansions prepared for the faithful in Christ 
Jesus, but her example was not forgotten. Ida 
was afterwards enabled to see herself in her 
true condition, and to choose the better part : 
and from the time when our story commences 
she dated her first permanent religious impres- 
sion. A sudden reverse of her father’s fortune 
took place after the death of Annie, and to him 
she was enabled to administer the true comfort 
which the gospel affords. We trust that she 
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is now rejoicing with Annie in the mansions of 
the blessed. 

Reader, art thou like Ida, a thoughtless wan- 
derer, roving in dark and hidden paths where 
happiness is not to be found? then turn like 
her to the straight and narrow way which leads 
to the bliss of heaven. Butif thou, like Annie, 
hast a Christian hope, then learn from this little 
story never to despair of turning the most reck- 
less sinner “from the error of his ways,” for 
by the grace of God the “ Lion may become a 

amb. ” 


A HARRIET. 
Haverhill, Dec. 22, 1851. 


THE STRAY LAMB. 


I was walking through the streets yesterday, 
chilled, outwardly and inwardly, as one is apt 
to be, by the first approach of winter—some- 
what out of humor with myself, and indisposed 
to be pleased with others—when I noticed be- 
fore me, on foot, a party of emigrants in a very 
destitute condition ; one of the women was tot- 
tering under the weight of a huge chest, she 
carried upon her head, the most of them were 
ragged, and all, travel stained and careworn. 
Bringing up the rear, with uncertain, faltering 
steps, somewhat behind the rest of the party, 
was a little girl of eight years, bonnetless, 
bare-footed and bare-legged, her scanty frock 
barely reaching to her little purpled knees ; her 
tangled brown hair the sport of the winds. She 
stepped wearily, as if she had neither aim nor 
object in moving on; shewing neither wonder 
nor childish curiosity at the new sights and 
scenes before her. It seemed to be a matter of 
indifference to the rest of the party whether she 
kept pace with them or not. My heart ached 
for her, she looked so friendless, or prematurely 
careworn. What should be her future fate in 
this great city of snares and temptations? who 
should take her by the hand and ah— 

*jook! the Good Shepherd watches over the 
stray lamb! I hear a shriek of joy!” a well 
dressed woman before me sees her; with the 
spring of an antelope she siezes her, presses her 
lips to those little chilled limbs, then holds her 
at arms’ length, pushes back the hair from her 
forehead, strains her again to her breast, while 
tears of gratitude fall like rain from her eyes, 
then lifts her far above her head as if to say, 
“Oh, God, I thank thee! 

What can this pantomime mean? (for not a 
word have they spoken amid all these sobs and 
Ma, “ What does this mean?” said I to 
abystander. “Oh, and it’s a child come over 
from the old country, ma’am, to find her mother, 
and sure, she’s just met her in the street, and 
the hearts of °em are most breaking, with the 
joy, you see.” ‘* God be thanked,” said IJ, as I 
wept too, “the dove has found the ark, the 
lamb its fold. Let the chill wind blew, she will 
heed it not! the little weary head shall be pil- 
lowed, sweetly, to-night, on that loving breast; 
the chilled limbs be warmed and clothed; the 
desolate little heart shall beat quick with love 
and hope.” And there I left them; still car- 
essing, still weeping ; unconscious of the crowd 
that had gathered about them, forgetting the 
weary years of the past, pressing a life time of 
happiness into the joy of those blissful moments. 

“Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones, for I say unto you that in heaven 
their angles do alway behold the face of my 
Father.”—[ Olive Branch.] = Fanny Fern. 














__— Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE DISCUNTENTED BOY. 


Have you ever been discontented, little read- 
er? I hope not, for such a spirit is not a good 
one; it not only makes its possessors unhappy, 
but troubles all those with whom it comes in 
contact. I well remember a little boy, who 
once lived in my aunt’s family ; who was a very 
poor child, but his parents wished him to be 
taken care of by some one who would make him 
in the end a good and useful member of society, 
a they applied to my uncle for his guardian- 
ship. 

I was passing a few months with my cousins, 
when Fred arrived, and I thonght, to judge from 
his bright happy looking face, that he would 
Prove a nice boy; but appearances are often 
very deceptive. Fora time he behaved well, 
and performed his work faithfully ; but then his 
faults began to show themselves. His beset- 


my little friends, is very wrong, and I advise 
you whenever you find the inclination to mur- 
mur coming on, to pause, and bring to mind the 
many blessings and comforts you have, while 
others perhaps around you are deprived of them. 
Think how good God is to you to give you so 
much to make you happy, when by your in- 
gratitude, you forfeit all right to His forbear- 
ance and daily gifts. 

If the sun shone, Fred would wish the clouds 
would come, it was so hot ; then if it rained, he 
murmured, for he did not lke to be shut up in 
the house. If sent to work in the garden, he 
wanted to rake hay, and so it was, he would 
not be satisfied with things as they were. 

One summer’s evening, when all the family 
were absent but him and myself, I heard him 
come slowly down the stairs and go into the 
dining room. I directly went out, and there 
was Fred with bundle in hand, ready to take 
his departure. I asked him what he meant to 
do, and where to go? 

“Oh, I am going home,” said he, “I am 
tired of living here, I have to work so hard, and 
I want besides to see my friends.” 

Of course I bade him do no such thing, and 
sent him back to his room with his clothes, and 
sat down again by the parlor window, but pre- 
sently I saw the naughty voy running as fast 
as he could out of the yard. [ called to him to 
return immediately, and to my surprise he did 
so, muttering to himself all the way back words 
of discontent and ill humor. I told him how 
grieved it made me, to see him so ungrateful 
and naughty, and that if he did not try to over- 
come his fretful disposition, he could never 
succeed in anything he might wish to under- 
take, in the future. 

Although he seemed at the time to feel sorry 
and ashamed of his conduct, yet this was not 
the last time he attempted an escape ; and once he 
was missing for a week, and no trace could be 
found of him. My uncle at last found him with 
some idle wicked boys afew miles distant, 
where he had sought shelter from his angry 
father, who after chastising him severely had 
charged him to return to my uncle, and beg for 
pardon for running away from so good a master 
and home. But Fred did not dare to meet his 
true friends, and so added sin to sin by associat- 
ing with those even more wicked than himself, 
and disobeying his father’s commands. 

With a friendly hand uncle Edward led him 
back, and he promised to reform from that time. 
Fred has now become a better boy, by persever- 
ance in well doing, and constant prayer to God 
for His all powerful aid. From his character 
is now eradicated, that bitter, bitter root Dis- 
content. Z. 











Parental. 
HOW JOHN KNOX GOT A WIFE. 


Knox used to visit Lord Ochiltree’s family, 
preaching the Gospel privately to those who 
were willing to receive it. The lady and some 
of the family were converts. Her ladyship hada 
chamber, table, stool, and candlestick for the 
prophet, and one night at supper, says to him, 
“Mr. Knox, I think you are ata great loss by 
want of a wife”—{he was then a widower)}—to 
which he said, “ Madam, I think nobody will 
take such a wanderer as I,” to which she re- 
plied, “Sir, if that be your objection, ’ll make 
inquiry to find an answer ’gainst our next 
meeting.” 

The lady accordingly addressed herself to her 
eldest daughter, telling her she might be happy 
if she could marry Mr. Knox, who would be a 
great reformer, and a credit to the church; but 
she despised the proposal, hoping her ladyship 
wished her better thanto marry a poor wanderer. 
The lady addressed herself to her second 
daughter, who answered as the eldest. 

Then the lady spoke to her third daughter, 
about nineteen years of age, who frankly said, 
“ Madame, Ill be very willing to marry him, 
but I fear he’ll not take me”—to which the 
lady replied, “ If that be all your objection, I'll 
soon get you an answer.” 

Next night, at supper, the lady said to Mr. 
Knox, “Sir, I have been considering upon a 
wife to you, and find one very willing;” to 
which Knox said, “ Who is she, madam?” 
She answered, “ My youngest daughter sitting 
by you at the table.” Then addressing himself 
to the young lady, he said, “ My bird, are you 
willing to marry me?” She answered, “Yes, 











ting sin was, however, discontent. Now this, 


sir, only I fear you'll not be willing to take me.” 


He said, “ My bird, if you be willing to take 


dence,as Ido, I go through the country some- 
times on foot, with a wallet on my arm, a shirt, 


something in it for yourself; and if I bid you 
take the wallet, you must do it, and go where I 
go, and lodge where I lodge.” “Sir,” said 
she, “T’ll do all this.” “Will you be as good 
as your word?” ‘Yes, I will.” Upon which 
the marriage was concluded, and she lived hap- 
pily with him, and had several children. While 
residing with him in Geneva, as she was ascend- 
ing a hill, (there are many in that place,) she 
got up to the top of it before him, and took the 
wallet on her arm; and sitting down said, 
“ Now, good man,am I not as good as my 
word ?” 

She afterwards lived with him when he was 
minister at Edinburgh. 





Religion. 


HOLY GROUND. 


“Father, 1 want a little piece of ground in 
one corner of the garden, that I may call my 
own,” said a little boy of eleven years of age. 
“ You may have such a piece, my son,” re- 
plied the father. 


one more thing to ask.” 

“What is that, my son? If it is possible, 
you shall have what you ask.” 

“Well, father, I want some wheat to sow on 
my gronnd.” 

* You may have all you wish, my son.” 


some wheat, and sowed it in his ground very 
thick,—much thicker than men sow it. 


stand. 
there. 


prayer! 


his ground. 


grow all the year. 
evergreens. 


go there to pray, every morning and night.” 


early piety in one so dear as a child. 


him.— Advocate and Guardian. 


me, you must take your venture of God’s provi- | 


a clean band, and a Bible in it; you may put 


“Qh! [thank you very much; but I have 


This little boy then went to the barn and got 


He 
watched it with great care and solicitude from 
day to day, pulling up every weed and blade of 
grass, till it was more than three feet high, or 
higher than his head, and thick as it could 


His father noticed that he went to his piece 
of wheat very often, and determined to see at 
the first opportunity, how he was engaged while 
Accordingly, early one morning as he 
saw him enter his wheat, he followed silently 
and unobserved. What was his surprise, upon 
coming near, to hear his dear boy engaged in 
He then knew the reason of his sow- 
ing wheat instead of flowers, and felt quite 
satisfied with the disposition he had made of 


A few days after, his little boy expressed a 
wish that his wheat might stand all winter. 
His father inquired the reason, telling him at 
the same time the birds would devour it if it 
was not harvested. The boy hesitated about 
telling why he made the wish, but still seemed 
desirous about having something that would 
His father pressed him to 
answer, promising to enclose his ground with 


“ Father,” said he, “it is holy ground, and I 


The delighted father hastened to fulfil his 
promise, feeling well rewarded by this mark of 


For years after, this little boy made his in- 
closed “holy ground,” a retreat for prayer and 
holy reading ; and, as may well be supposed, 
he lived an example of what early religious 
training will do,—beloved by all who knew 


| Sunday school here. I told him that was what 
I was at. I organized a school, and he and his 
sister are teachers. He is one of the superin- 
tendants, and though a poor orphan boy he gave 
one dollar for the library, and his sister agreed 
to work a week for one of the neighbors for 
fifty cents for the same object. They are both 
worthy members of the Presbyterian Church. 
How it rejoiced me to see these fruits of the 
first Sunday school I ever organized. He said 
he had never expected to meet me again in this 
world, but felt sure that we should meet here- 
after.” 

Such are some of the blessed fruits which 
come from the heavenly seed, scattered by the 
hand of faith and prayer. How many precious 
souls have been brought home to the Saviour, 
through the agency of the Sunday school mis- 
sionary and the Sunday school book!—Puritan 
Recorder. 





Editorial. 
THE PASTOR OF RESOLIS : 
OR, SEEDS SOWN BY THE WAY-SIDE. 

This is the title of a beautiful story which we 
have just been reading. It is too long for our 
columns, so we shall take the liberty to tell it 
partly in our own words, hoping that the un- 
known author will excuse us, for the sake of 
the pleasure it will give our readers. 

About a century ago in one of the remotest 
districts of Scotland, there lived a pious clerg’y- 
man. Often in the wild forests and glens of 
Badenock was the pastor of Resolis seen pursu- 
ing his solitary way to minister to the sick and 
dying of his scattered flock—a shaggy white 
poney the only companion of his wanderings. 

On the occasion to which this story refers, this 
good pastor was on his way to Edinburgh, to 
attend the General Assembly (the yearly meet- 
ing of the clergy of the church of Scotland.) 
And, as the roads were bad and public convey- 
ances few, he selected his trusty poney to con- 
vey him to the Scottish capital. 

It was the practise of this good man, when he 
stopped for the night at the highland inns, to 
hold family worship there and to insist upon the 
attendance of every member of the family. 
Resting one night at a little Inn amid the wild 
hills of Inverness-shire he summoned as usual 
the family together for devotional purposes. 
When all were seated, the pastor of Resolis 
looked around him and asked whether every 
inmate of the house were present. The land- 
lord replied that they were. 

“All?” again inquired the minister. 

“Yes,” answered the host, “ we are all here ; 
there is a little girl in the kitchen, but we never 
think of asking her in, for she is so dirty that 
she is not fit to be seen.” 

“Then call in the girl,” said the good man, 
laying down the Bible, “ we will wait till she 
comes.” The landlady apologized. The minis- 
ter was peremptory. ‘The scullery maid had 
a soul, and if she was not in the habit of com- 
ing to family prayers, all the greater was her 

















Sabbath School. 








“|need to jointhem. Not one word he uttered 
till she came. Let her then be called.” 
The host at length consented; the kitchen 








BLESSED FRUITS. 


do brother P. 
tage of me. 


tended your Sunday school at Walnut Creek 


my uncle’s. The reading of the Sunday schoo 





of my conversion. 


A missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union, giving an account of a school which he 
had organized, states the following incident :— 
“As I was going through the neighborhood, a 
young man came to me and said, ‘ How do you 
I told him he had the advan- 
Said he, ‘Do you not remember 
the little deaf boy (he was partly deaf) that at- 
? 
Scott County ? (The first school I ever organ- 
ized in 1843.) I told himI did. ‘Well,’ said 
he, ‘I am that boy, and my sister who went to 
that schoo] with me, is now living with me at 


books, by the blessing of God, was the means 
I want you to get upa 


| girl was called in, and the worship proceeded. 
After the devotions were concluded, the pastor 
called the girl to him, and began to question 
her about her soul. He found the poor child 
in a state of the most deplorable ignorance. - 
She did not know that she had a soul, nor what 
he meant when he asked her if she ever prayed. 
‘Well, I am going to Edinburgh,” the good 
man said, “and I will bring you a neckerchief 
if you promise to say a prayer I will teach you. 
It is very short; there is only four words in it. 
“LORD, SHOW ME MYSELF, 
}|and if you promise to repeat this every night 


and morning, I will not forget to bring you 
what I have promised.” 
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The little kitchen maid was delighted and, beautifully did God fulfil his own promise, and 
the promise remains for thee also; “ He shall 


promised what the pastor required. 

We need not follow the good man on the 
rest of his journey to Edinburgh, but only say | 
that when he reached the capitol he did not 
forget his promise, but purchased the present 
that was to make her so happy. 

On his return, he again visits the lonely Inn 
and again summons the family to their evening 
devotions. The little kitchen maid is absent 
and the pastor inquires the cause. 

“ Indeed,” replied the hostess, “she has been 
of little use since you were here ; she has done 
nothing but sit and cry, night and day, and now 
she is so weak and exhausted that she cannot 
rise from her bed.” 

“Oh my good woman, let me see the girl 
immediately,” exclaimed the minister, instantly 
suspecting the cause of her grief. He was 
conducted to a hole beneath the stairs, where 
the little creature lay upon a straw bed, the 
picture of mental agony and distress. 

“ Well, my child,” said the kind pastor, 
“here is the neckerchief I have brought you 
from Edinburgh, I hope you have done what 
you promised, and said the prayer I taught you.” 

“ Oh, no, sir, I can never take your present ; 
a dear gift it has been to me! you taught me 
the prayer that God has answered in an awful 
way. He nas shown me myself; and oh what 
a sight that is! Minister, minister, what shall 
I do?” 

The pastor of Resolis then told the distracted 
girl of the great gospel method of salvation and 
spoke to her of the Saviour who would take 
away her sins. Before leaving he taught her 
another prayer. 

“ Lorp, sHow ME THYSELF.” 
and prayed that God would Himself teach the 
little girl how to love and trust her Saviour. 

Next morning the minister was once again 
on his way to his still distant home. But he 
had “cast his bread upon the waters ;” did he 
ever “ find it after many days?” 

Many years passed and the vigorous man of 
God had become an old and feeble man, worn 
out in his Master’s service. One day his ser- 
vant informed him that a stranger was desirous 
to speak with him. Permission being given, a 
respectable matronly woman was ushered into 
the study, with a large parcel in her hand. 

“ You will scarcely know me, sir,” said the 
person, with a modest deferential air. 

The minister replied that he did not recog- 
nize her. 

“ Do you remember a little scullery maid at 


nn, in whose soul you once took a deep 
interest on your journey to Edinburgh ?” 


The aged clergyman had a perfect recollec- 
tion of the events. 

“T was that little girl You taught me two 
short but most expressive prayers. By the first 
I was brought to feel my need of a Saviour. 
By the second I was led to behold that Saviour 
Himself, and to view Jehovah in the character 
of a reconciled God and Father in Christ. I 
am now respectably married and comfortably 
settled in life, and although the mother of a 
numerous family, have travelled far to see your 
face and cheer you by telling, with my own lips, 
glorious things which, through your means, the 
Lord has done for my soul.” 

Before parting, she entreated his acceptance 
of the parcel which she carried, and which con- 
tained a large web of linen, of herown spinning, 
which she had made long before as a present to 
the beloved old man, should she ever be per- 
mitted to see him. 

She lived for many years, not only a consis- 
tent character, but an eminently holy Christian. 

Reader, try the power of the shortest prayer. 





deliver the needy when he crieth; the poor also 
and him that hath no helper.” 


WINTER. 


Winter is here, and the ground is covered 
with snow and ice; the shouts of the skaters 
ring out upon the air; the limpid lakes, the 
streams, and the broad rivers are alike frozen 
by winter’s icy chain. There are no green 
leaves on the trees, and the wind whistles 
through their leafless branches, and no happy 
birds are pouring forth their dulcet notes from 
tree and shrub, they are gone tothe “sunny 
south,” toa more congenial clime, they will 
return again in the spring to gladden us with 
their merry notes. Perhaps I have given this 
season too gloomy an aspect. But there are 
many pleasures to be enjoyed in winter, the 
long evenings, who does not look forward to 
them with a feeling of joy, when the family 
group gathers around the cheerful fireside, 
where the time is divided between work and 
some interesting book; when the younger mem- 
bers of the family are cracking nuts and eating 
apples and spending the time in chating merrily. 
A Reader of the Companion. 
fe 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Falmouth, Dec. 31, 1851. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I wish you a happy 
New Year! and enclose you one dollar, for the 
Youth’s Companion, for 1852. I noticed a 
piece in it about subscribers being prompt, and 
[like tobe so. Yours&c. A.F. Suiverick. 





East Longmeadow, Dec. 29, 1851. 
Mr. Willis.—Your little sheet has been a 
constant Companion in my family so long, to be 
deprived of it would be like loosing a member 
of the family. Yours, Bureess Sauspury. 
——— 
To CorresponpEents.—We have received 
a number of communications recently, which 
we will publish as soon as our limits will 
permit, consistently with the variety which it 
is necessary should appear in our columns. 
a re 


Nomser Sixty. The Old Farmer’s Alman- 
ack, for 1852, by Robert B. Thomas, is just 
published by Jenks, Hickling and Swan, Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 








Daricty. 
THE LITTLE NURSE. 

During the summer of 1849, when the cholera 
was hurrying multitudes to their last rest, a 
highly respectable and interesting family was 
seized by the epidemic. Five of its members 
were prostrated at one time, and such was the 
alarm of neighbors, that no one came to their 
assistence at the critical moment. When all 
seemed hopeless there was one, the youngest 
child, of scarce three summers, who had been 
providentially spared for the occasion who 
ministered as an angel! Her eldest sister, re- 
quiring the greatest attention, was the special 
subject of the little one’s care. And while the 
patient was withering under the weight of dis- 
ease, the little creature was seen watching with 
intense interest the palid countenance of her 
sister. An unbidden tear traced her cheek: 
she seemed striving to divine some remedy 
that would alleviate the pain of ‘the prostrate 
form before her, and suddenly quitting the room 
as on the wings of love, procured a glass of 
cool water, returned, and climbing up on a 
chair near the sick-bed, presented the spark- 
ling draught, and in lisping accents said. 
“ Drink this, my dear sister, it will cure you.” 
She spoke as one who knew, for the patient 
drank, and recovered—though not until after 
the angel nurse had passed into the “ world of 
spirits” herself, from the same disease: but her 
memory lingers as fresh as the violets that 
bloom around her resting-place.— Belleville (111) 


Sun. ——— 


AN INVISIBLE THREAD. 

Very few ministers, either in this or in any 
other country, ever had more tact in the dis- 
charge of duty than Dr. Payson.—Once in the 
ot ee of a revival among his church in 











In the case of this poor highland girl, how 


ortland, after having repeatedly invited meet- 


ings at his house, of those who wished to seek 
religion, he one day gave an invitation to all 
those young persons who did not intend to seek 
religion, Any one who did not know Dr. 
Payson, would be surprised to hear thirty or 
forty came. He had a very pleasant social in- 
terview with them, saying nothing about reli- 
gion until just as they were about to leave, he 
closed a very few, plain and simple remarks, 
in the following manner:—“ Suppose you 
should see coming down from heaven, a very 
fine thread, so fine as to be almost invisible, 
and it should come and attach itself to you. 
You knew, we suppose, that it came from God. 
Should you dare to put out your hand and 
brush it away ?” He dwelt a few minutes on 
this idea, until every one had a clear and fixed 
conception of it, and of the hardihood which 
any one would manifest, who should openly 
break even such atie. ‘ Now,” continued he, 
“ just such a slender, delicate thread has come 
from God to you, this afternoon. You do not 
feel, you say, any interest in religion; but, by 
coming here this afternoon, God has fastened 
one little thread upon you all: it is very wea 
and frail, and you can, in a moment, brush it 
away. But you certainly will not do so. Wel- 
come it, and it will enlarge and strengthen it- 
self, until it becomes a golden chain to bind 
you forever to God.” 
—————— 


OUR CAT. 


We were told about a cat, that was reported 
in one of the papers as being a wonderful cat ; 
that it was fond of music and would always 
follow the ladies as they went to the piano; and 
one day when the piano was left open, she went 
in and began striking her paws on it. I can’t 
tell whether she played very well or not; but 
our cat comes every day to school, and comes 
to church and to Sabbath school every Sabbath ; 
she comes when the second bell rings, and 
when she comes to school she goes to the cup- 
board and tries to get the girls’ bread to eat 
which they bring with them to eat at recess. 1 
have never seen her take a book yet out of the 
same place. J suppose the bread takes hereye 
first. Our teacher says she will have to dismiss 
her from the school-room altogether.—Day- 
spring. Martitpa Lertore, a Choctaw girl. 

—_———————— 


IN A DILEMMA. 


We were much amused by an incident which 
a friend of ours related to us the other day. A 
gentleman who had been absent for a consider- 
able time, and who during his absence, had 
raised a pretty luxuriant crop of whiskers, 
moustaches, &c., visited a relative, whose child 
—an artless little girl of five or six years—he 
was very fond of. The little girl made no de- 
monstrations towards saluting him with a kiss, 
as was usual, 

“Why, child,” said the mother, “don’t you 
know your Uncle Hiram? Why don’t you 
give him a kiss ?” ; 

“ Why, ma,” returned the little girl, with the 
most perfect simplicity, “I don’t see any place!” 

— 


A Jug an Emblem of the Human Heart.— 
The jug is a most singular utensil. A pail, a 
tumbler, or a decanter may be rinsed, and you 
may satisfy yourself by optical proof that it is 
clean; but the jug has a little hole in the top, 
and the interior is all darkness. No eye pene- 
trates it—no hand moves over the surface. You 
can clean it only by putting in water, shaking 
it up, and pouring it out. If the water comes 
out clean, you may judge you have succeeded 
in cleaning the jug, and vice versa, Hence the 
jug is like the human heart. No mortal eye 
can look into its recesses, and you only judge 
of its purity by what comes out of it.—Choctaw 
Intelligencer. 

— 


SHORTS. 


A person who visited Plymouth for the pur- 
pose of seeing the landing place of the pilgrims 
asserted that “he had seen the place where 
our forefathers landed, all four of them.” 


An individual was ouce heard to say “ that 
if he lived through March, he always took 
notice that he lived the rest of the year.” He 
came from abroad. 


A man accosted another in the street, but, 
finding his mistake, apologized; and then 


added, “I should have known that you and he 


chains. 


Dr. Franklin says, “He who rises late may 


trot all day, but never overtakes his business.” 


Laziness begins in cobwebs, and ends in iron 
_—_—_——_—_ 

Downry.—The best dowry to advance the 
marriage of a young lady is when she has in 
her countenance mildness, in her speech wis- 
dom, in her behaviour modesty, and in her life 
virtue. 





Poctrp, 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
For the Broad Street Infant School, Boston. 


[The following Hymn was written by Mrs, 
Sigourney, of Hurtfort, and forwarded by herto 
Rev. Mr. Cleveland of this city, to be sung by 
the children of the Broad Street Infant School 
on Chnstmas-day. ‘The first line of each stanza 
is designed to be sung by the 'l'eacher, and the 





; | Other three lines by the scholars.] 


Christ, our Saviour, came to-day! 
Teacher, tell us how the song, 

And the angels’ midnight lay, 
Cheer’d the watching shepherd-throng. 


Christ, our Saviour, came to-day! 
Teacher—tell us how the star, 

Pointing out his wondrous way, 
Warn’d the wise men from afar. 


Christ, our Saviour, came to-day! 
Teacher—tell us of His grace,— 

He. who in the manger lay, 
Choosing stili the lowest place. 


Christ, our Saviour, came to-day! 
Teacher—tell us of his charms, 

When the little ones he took, 
Gently in his blessed arms. 


Christ, our Saviour, came to-day! 
Teacher—tells us of His love,— 
How His precepts to obey, 
How to reach his home above. 1. H. s. 
—_>_—_ 


TO A CHILD. 
Never, my child, forget to pray, 
Whate’er the business of the day: 
If happy dreams have blessed thy sleep, 
f startling fears have made thee weep, 
With holy thoughts begin the day, 
And ne’er, iny child, forget to pray. 


Pray Him by whom the birds are fed, 

To give to thee thy daily bread; 

If wealth her bounty did bestow, 

Praise Him from whom all blessings flow ; 
If He who gave should take away, 

O ne’er, my child, forget to pray. 


The time will come when thou wilt miss 

A father’s and a mother’s kiss; 

And then, my child, perchance you'll see 

Some who in prayer ne’er bend thee; 

From such examples turn away, 

And ne’er, my child, forget to pray. 
—_——o——_——. 


A PRIZE. 


C an you tell me where I stand— 

O n the sea or on the land— 

N ear the equator or the pole ? 

T wixt you and me vast oceans roll ? 

E very one would fain caress me— 

N 0 one yet did e’er possess me, 

T hough in their reach they all confess me. 
M an seeks me with his latest breath, 

E ’n till his search is lost in death. 

N ow, would you have this blessed prize ? 
°T is written here before your eyes ? 
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were brothers if I had never seen either of you.” 


———a? 
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